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A. LOUTSKY 


MR. RADENBERG: Today is October 24, 2001. 


I'm Paul Radenberg of the Fire Department of the 


City of New York. The time is now 0632 hours. 


QO. I'm conducting an interview with -- 
A. EMT Alexander Loutsky of Battalion 4. 
QO. This interview is being conducted at EMS 


Battalion 4 regarding the events of September 11, 
2001. Alex, begin with when you were assigned to the 
job or -- 


A. Okay, well, what happened was I had just 


exchanged vehicles at Battalion 4 around, a little 
after 8:30 and I was in vehicle -- I was reassigned to 
vehicle 219. As I was going back to my area, which is 
a few blocks from the World Trade Center, I was talking 
with my partner, Hank Ramos, and saw in front of me 
while we were about, I would say around Pearl Street, 
we had a view of the World Trade Center, which was only 


a few blocks away and I stopped him and I said to look 


at that plane, that it was flying extremely low and 


that it looked like it was about to hit. A few seconds 


later it did hit. 


After that, we were both kind of shooken up. 


I picked up the radio and I transmitted a priority 


signal to let them know that it was an EMS confirmation 
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that a plane had in fact hit the World Trade Center. 


After that, the dispatcher acknowledged it, but the 


radio then became flooded with so many different 


signals that we weren't able to really let him know we 


were headed ther 


We were just a couple of blocks from there, 


so we did, we headed there and we wer we went to 


Church and Fulton Street, which was right by the 


Millennium Hotel. We actually were right by -- 


actually, originally I should say we were more close to 


the St. Pauls cemetery, we were parked right there. 


When we got there, we noticed that there was 
a great number of people that were streaming out of the 
World Trade Center. They looked terrified. They were 


panicked. Some of them had various degrees of 


injuries. Many of them were just running wounded, as 
it were, but they had varying degrees of injuries, but 


they were running, so forth and so on. We were 


basically inundated. 

We couldn't radio -- I was operating the 
vehicle that day, so I was supposed to be making the 
radio transmissions and I just found it impossible to 


do it because it was just -- inundated, just jammed 


with so many signals that I wasn't able to. We had so 
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many victims that came up 


partner was attending to, 
attempt; however, 


triage and trying to line 


There were just 
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to us that -- some of them my 


others I 


tried 


to make an 


it was a vain attemp 


them up and 


too many of 


ca 


t having a 


tag them. 


them and many of 


them were asking questions and some of them were in 


such shock 


a waste of time. 


wife or something like that. 


way. 


Then what happened is the second 


behind us, 


Timothy and I can't recall 


I believe it was 2 Boy. 
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memory serves me, 


it was Lieutenant 


mergency resources to get 


to make room and so forth and so 


that time, 


D'Avila, 


if my 
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the scene and we were able to at least have some 


semblance of a command. 
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real 
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World Trade Center was. 
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ly in between Vesey and Liberty, 
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and we were successful 


We had a number of 


When that occurred, he had 


th him to West Street, 
more like where 1 


victims who 


lly tagging 


them and I would say less than 10 at the time, 


know. 
injuries. 
you know, 


our help. 


you 


Many people were just running with their 


The ones that were willing to receive help, 
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for whatever 
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they took 


we were trying -- Lieutenant D'Avila 
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time, 
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to do the 


the time 
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best 
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realize it, but from where we were at, which was right 


in front of the World Trade Center on the West Side 


Highway area, there was an explosion and a lot of 


debris started coming down. Apparently that was the 


second plane that hit. We lost all of our patients in 


terms of them running away. They the noise and the 


debris scared them all away and they ran off. We 
didn't have any left. 
We went into our vehicle and Lieutenant 


D'Avila went into the command vehicle and we started 


proceeding towards the direction of Liberty in our 


ambulance and there was a tremendous amount of debris 


coming down in that area. We just took a turn up 


Liberty this way to do a U turn, because this was like 


destroyed. 

QO. Okay. Towards the Hudson. 

A. Right, so a lot of things were raining down. 
We knew we had to get out of there. We turned around 


and we went back on the West Side Highway, made a right 
turn on Vesey and then made a right turn on Fulton and 
Church and we were at the Millennium Hotel area once 


again. 


There we were under we had more resources, 


mor mergency medical command resources arrived and we 
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were still functioning as staging officers as 


Lieutenant D'Avila directed us to be and it seemed like 


that was going very successfully in terms of evacuating 


people out of there. In front of the Millennium Hotel, 


that became a triage area. It was effective. It was 


people were tagged, it seemed very organized. It 
was good because there was so many people, so many 


people coming out of there, and some of them weren't 


able to ambulate, so they were being carried out, so 
forth and so on, so we were able to assist in that 
way. So I assisted numerous times, helping people, 
like taking them from civilians, so forth and so on. 


I did what I was instructed to do in terms of 


trying to get people that were at least the least 


amount of injuries out of the borough. We had a number 


of ambulances and we tried as best we could to put as 
many people as we can, as possible, without causing any 
kind of danger to them or anyone else. So we were 
successful in trying to get a maximum of 6 patients per 


ambulance. The more severe cases, you know, like the 


burns, the third degree burns and so forth that went to 


Cornell, we tried to keep patients of that kind, of 


that condition, together, or if they weren't burns, at 


least something that was -- that needed a trauma center 
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or something like that. 


We did that. I only had a little confusing 


time when I had certain -- you know, I had my 


instructions given to me from Lieutenant D'Avila, but 


there were at times, I was sidetracked by various 


Captains that were trying to give me different orders 


that were -- a few things that kind of sidetracked me 


and I didn't think it made entirely enough sense, but I 


tried the best I could to obey it. 


But it was very crazy there at the time. 


Like one of them wanted me to get every single 


patient's name and it just was not possible. There 


so much screaming and it just seemed like the worst 


question to ask in the middle of an ambulance while 


people are suffering and screaming. It just didn't 
work out that way. 


I did my best you know, in terms of that. 


But I, you know, I just continued to do and keep my 
focus as Lieutenant D'Avila told me to do, just to 
focus on what I was doing, because I know that if I 


started getting sidetracked, then nothing was going 


get accomplished, so that's why I just stayed stuck 


with what I was doing. 


was 


to 


So then actually, right around that time when 
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IT had that little confusion in my mind because I was 


told to do something that just didn't seem to -- it 


just seemed like certain brass in my mind was like -- 


maybe they just had, like they really didn't have much 
street time or something. If you don't mind me saying 
that. They were like in an office so much and then 


they are asking me with their authority to do something 


that's not going to be productive, but I can't question 


it, but do you know what I mean? 


Q. Yes. 
A. So I was in that little quandary at the time, 
because I'm saying well how -- I'm trying to get the 


names, but the person is screaming in agony and they 


want to get them out of there. Then another person is 


screaming. I can't even hear them, you know. I'm 


trying to comply with this, you know, but what was 


mostly more important was evacuating them, getting them 


treated and transported out of there. Becaus ven 


though I didn't, and I didn't think that anybody 


thought that the buildings were going to collapse, we 


knew it was not a safe scene. There was debris. There 


was all kinds of things that could possibly happen. 


We knew we weren't necessarily in the hot 


zone, but we were in the wrong zone. So the risks 


increase. So 
deliberate to 


at any rate, 
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second or two, because, well, I ducked down, you know, 


because there was so many people and there was they 


were just going to roll, you know, trod me. 


So what happened was I -- suddenly, I was 


near that garage area, the sky as it blacks out, and 


then all of a sudden, it just came down. There was no 
place to go. There was nothing you could do. You were 
just thoroughly overcome by the particulate matter. It 
just went totally black. You no longer heard 

anything. It was like your fingers were in your ear, 
everything was just numbed out. There was so much 
particulate matter that it covered every orifice. You 
couldn't take a breath in. You couldn't see. You 
couldn't anything. 


I was just kind of like putting my hand out 


and I didn't even know where -- I didn't know exactly 
which direction I was facing any more. I didn't know 
1f I was -- I knew that I was on -- I knew that I was 


on Fulton Street, just off of Church, because I ran up 


to like here, right on the side of the Millennium 


Hotel, across the street from St. Pauls cemetery. But 
I didn't know if I was facing the cemetery. I didn't 
know if I was facing the Millennium Hotel. I didn't 


know if I was facing Church. I didn't know if I was 
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facing Broadway. I was totally blind and 


discoordinated in that and I couldn't hear anything. 


More importantly, I couldn't breathe at all. 


I was kind of panicky about that. Then I thought maybe 


if I dug a hole in the cemetery and put my head in it 


or something. Or if I -- I didn't know what to do. I 


was very scared, because I knew I was going to die at 


that point. There was nothing, you know, I thought and 


I had some thoughts like I thought well, what if this 


is biological now or rather chemical. What if this is 


a bomb actually that went off after the plane crashed 
and now maybe there is something chemical. Then I said 


well, maybe the heat would have destroyed it. 


But that was real quick thoughts but it never 
really stayed with me because I was panicking, I was 
starting to panic and I didn't want to panic because I 


figured then I wouldn't have a chance, but then I 


thought I didn't have a chance anyway, because there 
was -- this particulate matter that was just causing 
total blackness and you couldn't even use any of your 


senses or breathe, wasn't going to settle, wasn't going 


to settle quick enough for me to catch a breath, so I 


kind of like realized that that was the situation, but 


it was hard for me to accept it entirely. 
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So I kind of like was feeling around me and I 
was using my radio and I was banging around, and I was 


banging around. I knew when I touched a solid 


material, but because the particulate matter was so 


thick I didn't know what the matter was. I didn't know 


if it was concrete, wood or what, but what I did do and 


IT hit it with my radio, was I heard glass crack, so I 
put my hand inside and then I put my head in and it 


turned out to be a van, which I didn't know fully at 


the time, but I figured it was a vehicle of some kind, 


because I felt a chair and stuff like that. 


So I put my head and half my body and I kind 


of went in and my head was down at the bottom and I was 


-- I had it covered with my jacket, but still the 


particulate matter was so dense and the pressure, as 
soon as the window was open it pushed it in, but it 


gave me enough where I just calmed myself and just told 


myself to just don't be greedy and take short breaths. 


I was under there and I was just taking short breaths, 


short breaths, and calm down so you don't require so 


much. It was hard to do that though, but I tried my 


best, you know. 


It worked. The particulate matter was 


settling a little bit. I mean it was like a fog and I 
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started getting out of there. I came out, I was half 
in the vehicle. I came out of it and I could see now 
that it was a van and I could see Broadway, but 


everything was like a dense fog but I could know that 


that's where I was. I knew the hospital was down, a 
couple blocks down from there. So I started in that 
direction. 


I still couldn't breathe well, you know, 


because the particulate matter was still there, but I 


could see and I could take short breaths and I would 


cough a lot and stuff like that, but I tried my best 


and it did work and I got to the hospital, they gave me 


oxygen where I was standing and then they cleaned me up 
in the sink. They put my head in there and they took a 
pulse-ox of me while I was standing and stuff and you 
know, cleaned my face because it all caked and stuff 
like that. 

Then after that it was just -- a few minutes 
went by and I told them I'm done and I have to go 
back. They told me to stay and I said no, I told them 
I was fine, but I wanted to go back because I felt like 


I might have abandoned my post. I got my partner there 


and that was where I belonged. So I started going 


back, you know, and I was coughing and hacking a lot, 
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but it didn't matter because I felt a lot better. I 


was just, you know, getting it out. 


So I went back and when I got back, I saw on 


Broadway, some of us were there. I saw men with 
Lieutenant D'Avila. He was getting -- jumped on me and 
hugging me and crying and everything. So I asked him 


where my partner was, where Eric is and they didn't 


know, you know. 


So I went back and that was on where I met 


them was on Fulton Street and Broadway, right here, so 


I just went back here where I was and I saw that it was 


-- it had collapsed, the north tower had collapsed. 


My ambulance was right over there. 


It was in flames and I met a firefighter 
there, Alex Santoro, and this police officer, I don't 
remember his name, and the three of us were, you know, 
we had gone through it. I didn't know they did. They 


didn't know I did. We wanted to try to find our 


people. I said where is my partner and the cop said I 


don't know where my partner is and stuff like that. 


So we decided to stick together rather than 
separate and try to see who could find anybody, you 
know, in this mess -- especially our people. So that's 


what we did. Then we were like right around here on 
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Dey Street, like right here. 


QO. Dey and Church? 


A. Right, right across the street from the south 
tower and then the south tower, we heard a rumble and 


we didn't even look. We ran, okay. We ran. I tell 


you my legs were sore for three days after that, just 


that jog that I took. We ran from here, which is on 


Church Street and Dey. Okay. Right across the street 
was where the south tower was. 
So we were on, on Church and Dey Street, 


right here, right across the street, again, from the 


World Trade and when we heard that rumble, we didn't 
even look. It was like instinct, the three of us, 


without even looking at each other, just the beginnings 


of that rumble, we just sprinted out of there and we 


actually made it up Dey Street. We crossed Broadway 


and there was right in here a little chocolate candy 


store, okay. Now there is no way you can beat that 
thing when it collapses. There is no way at all. That 


I can tell you. So when we heard that rumble, that 


thing came down and the whole thing went black the 


second we went into that candy store. 


We slammed the door and as we slammed the 


door all of the particulate matter with the pressure 
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that it had was billowing inside that chocolate store, 


but not enough to overcome us, you know and we were in 


there. 

We didn't know -- at this point there was a 
radio going on at this time. I remember it saying the 
Palestinians are taking responsibility for this. I 


don't know how accurate at that time that was, but it 
came off of that AM radio so we were kind of like 
looking at each other and -- I mean we didn't know what 


to make of it. We thought that maybe we were at war. 


Definitely we were at war, you know. I thought we were 


at war, because I didn't think that the plane to my 
knowledge, from what I understood, that the plane was 
enough to do that, you know. 

I thought we were at war. I didn't know if 


there was going to be any chemical stuff being used. I 


didn't have any I felt ill equipped in that 


respect. I didn't feel that I had anything to protect 
me with respect to that. 


We just decided that what we were going to do 


was -- we reaffirmed the fact that we were going to 
stick together, the thr of us. We didn't know what 
was going on. We didn't know if we were going to get 
out of there. We didn't know that necessarily the 
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World Trade Center was fully collapsed or if it was 
going to collapse in the fashion that we now know it 
did, because there was an (inaudible) open. Might have 
fallen over. 

Q. Toppled. 

A. It was tall enough to crush where we were at 


without a doubt. So we were safe from the particulate 


matter, but we didn't feel safe in terms of us going to 


get crushed. 


We put that aside and Alex Santoro, the 


firefighter, he said well, Alex, let's just start 


saving up water, because the water main is going to go 


probably, more than likely. Because of the situation, 


they may shut them down. 


So I started to because it was a candy 


store, the old chocolate, big chocolate, you know, and 


it had these big glass jars, I started emptying them 
out, the chocolates put in a pile because we might use 
that as food too. I take the canister and clean it out 
and start filling it with water and then the other 


Alex, the firefighter, he would seal it with plastic, 


so he sealed the tops. That's what we were doing, 


because we didn't know how long we would be there, 


la-la-la, so that's what we did. 
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We did that for a while. Seemed like a 


while. I got this -- I had a cellphone then that I had 


just got like two days before. I thought well, let me 
see if I can call somebody and see if anybody is 
around. If it's more extensive than we think, if I 
could give a message to my mother or my family or 
something like that. I couldn't get through. I tried 
a few numbers. One of them actually went through. It 
was an answering machine and I left a message on the 
answering machine, you know. It was a friend's friend 


that I really didn't know too well, but I left a 


message, you know, the last will and testament kind of 


thing, as if in fact they weren't going to be affected 
by it. So I did that. 


Then afterwards -- the cop was saying stay 


away from the doors, because if there is any frantic 
police officers out there they'll use their guns, so I 


remember that. Then I think there was also some 


civilians that we were able to get inside that were, 
you know, straggling, one or two of them. Couldn't 


breathe out there, and we wanted to get them in, but we 


had to do it quick, because the minute you opened that 
door, the whole thing would get filled, flooded. 


So anyway, we did that for a while and then 
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as the thing started to settle, outside looked foggier 


instead of black. So we all decided let's go out and 
let's go find survivors. You know, so that's what we 
did. We started on let's s where did we go? 

I don't think yes, we were on John, but did we go 
down John. Yes, we went down John Street and every 
building side to side, we would go to. We tried to get 


in and see if there were any survivors and we found 


that there were quite a few buildings where people wer 


hiding in the basements. We asked them if they had 


water or access to water. 
Me and Alex, we got big pipes that we had 


used, that if we needed to break into storage to get 


water, or food or at least have access to so they could 


get to it. Because at this point where we are at, it 


was such destruction and what we experienced was so 


horrific, we didn't know that we were at war and it was 


more prolific. We certainly were acting in a way that 


I think was sound and Alex led us in that respect, 


because we wanted to make sure that the survivors, you 


know, had water and so forth and so on. 


That's what we did. We went from building to 


building, going all the way down John Street. As we 


went down John Street, at some point we reached Water 
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Street. At Water Street, things started to look less 


horrific and there was more people, you know, emergency 


personnel, and there was Chief Vlicharz. He is a 


Battalion Chief at Engine 4 on Duane and Broadway, our 


area, where 1 Charley is from. 


He said to m he knew me and he said to me 


that I should go right away to Engine 7, which is on 


South Street and Old Slip. That's about 5 or 7 blocks 


from where I met him and to go register there, becaus 


I'm missing and presumed dead. He said go over there 


and register there so they know that you are all 


right. Okay. 


Then h after that, I was supposed to go 


with a firefighter and we were supposed to go back to 


the World Trade Center and help get people out of 


there, you know. So I went to the fire house, my radio 


wasn't working all this time, by the way. So I went to 


the fire house, I registered over there in the logbook 
and the Captain is there and he asked my name verbally 
again and so forth. Okay, don't worry about it. He 
says, okay now. Go back to the World Trade Center and 
go help out over there. 


So I wasn't entirely sure what I was supposed 


to do, because I didn't know -- I didn't see anybody 
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from my unit. I didn't see anybody that was -- I saw 
Chief Vlicharz. I didn't know where everybody else 
was. It just seemed a natural thing was to just follow 


direction from the Fire Department personnel, you know, 


and I -- they couldn't tell me where EMS was at the 


time. It was too crazy at the time and everybody was 


absorbed in their duties, which is understandable. 


So I started signing in and talking to the 
Captain as I say. Then my radio was working. I heard 
a command center at the ferry terminal was talking to 


someone else. I'm touching the radio you know, trying 


to hear better and putting it louder and stuff like 


that. So I told the Captain listen, it sounds like 


they have a command center at South Street ferry 


terminal, which is not far. The Chief directed me to 


go to the World Trade Center with him. 


Is it all right if I'm relieved of that so I 


can go and seek out, you know, my command. He says 


yes, go ahead. So I went and I went to the ferry 


terminal. I met up there was a couple of Chiefs out 


there. They just told me to direct, to help direct 


civilians that were being evacuated at this point. I 
believe the city was -- Mayor had made a directive to 


that effect I believe. 
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What I was supposed to do is direct them to 
-- so I was directing them into various ferries. They 
had ferries going to Brooklyn, they had ferries going 


to Staten Island, ferries going to New Jersey and so 


forth and I was helping direct them. I did that for a 
number of hours, just getting them you know, where they 
are supposed to be going, so I assisted in that. 

After hours of doing that, it became night 


fall and I was upstairs helping them in the triage 


area. Then I guess after -- I was almost there for 16 


hours. Then there really wasn't anybody left in terms 


of victims. It just seemed like at that point we were 


po 


saying that well, it looks like you are either dead or 


you are a walking wounded kind of thing. So I was told 
by a supervisor that since I live in Staten Island, 
just a boat ride away, just go home, refresh yourself 
and come back in the morning. 


That's what I did. I went home after 16 


hours. I tried to sleep, I couldn't sleep. I actually 


came back 3 hours later because I was very 


hypersensitive to sound: [I 
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DE sy ci ssipated over 


time. 


Basically that's the story. 


Q. Do you remember wher when you saw the 
first plane go in, do you remember what streets you 
were on when you saw? 

A. Yes, I saw exactly where I was in my mind, 
but I'm trying to tell you the name of it. It is -- 


QO. Off the map? 


A. Yes, it's right in this white area. But I 


will tell you, it was City Hall park, like right around 


-- I would call it -- right by the Brooklyn Bridge and 


Pearl Street. 


QO. Okay. 
A. Right around the Brooklyn Bridge and Pearl 
Street. You got a view of it. It's like right in 


front of you. I'm sitting at the light and he is 


talking to me and I'm saying right, right, wo, look at 


that. It's going to hit. It's going to hit and that's 


when it hit. 
QO. When you first came into Fulton and Church, 
coming down Fulton, from down Church -- 


A. No, I came -- what I did was -—- let's see, 
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Pearl, went down -- sorry, went down by the Brooklyn 


-- where is the Brooklyn Bridge here? 


Q. Brooklyn Bridge would be up about here. 

A. Really. let's see. 

Q. This is the top edge. 

A. At any rate, I will just say this. I came 
from Fulton Street. I went from Fulton Street, from 
where the Brooklyn Bridge would be here. I went down 
like this and went down like that. That's how I did 


it. 

QO. That's westbound on Fulton. 

A. Right. 

QO. All right. 

A. Is this westbound? Yes, you are right. 
Forgive me. Yes, this is westbound. 

Q. Put a number there. This is your first stop? 

A. Right. I was actually parked right inside 
here. 

QO. Inside of Fulton Street? 

A. Right over here we were parked, right here. 


Then we moved it over here. 
Q. Right. When you got around to -- in front of 
1 World Trade Center, it was you -- 2 Boy, I think it 


was, you said, 2 Adam? 
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A. No, 2 Boy came here. 

Q. Did they follow you around to -- 

A. I don't recall, I don't recall, I suspect, 
but I can't say for sure. I kind of was like -- we 


were very close to the Lieutenant at that point and I 


think most of the -- I don't recall seeing them, but I 
don't recall, sorry. 
Q. No problem. When you came around to West 


Side Highway, do you recall aside from the Lieutenant, 


any other EMS units there? 


A. Well yes, there was a couple of paramedic 
units that came from hospital vollies. I recall a 
couple of Fire Department units there. I don't 
remember their designations. There was Lieutenant 


D'Avila and there was a Chief that came and there was 


some Lieutenants, Chief or something like that there, 


you know, that came, that were in that area with us. 


We had our patients right over here. Her 
QO. Right. 
A. We were sitting down like over here, you 


don't see it in this picture, but over here, there is 


like a big wall that separates from World Trade Center, 
you know. 


Q. Right. 
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A. Like that. 
Q. Yes. 
A. It was very protected because it was like an 


overhang, so nothing could affect anybody from that 
-- from that -- you know, from that. No one thought 


the building was going to come down, that's the whole 


thing. That's when it caught everybody in a surprise. 


I've heard people argue all different things, like what 
we could have done. 
Like -- I think we did very well, in terms of 


what we were trained to do. I think it worked very 


well with what our expectations were, because if w 


knew the building was going to collapse, you would have 


to be a quarter mile away from that place, because that 


building was going about a quarter mile high, so how 


far could you have been. You still would have been in 
danger, you know. So -- and it's part of our job. We 


don't want to be injured or killed because we want to 


be able to assist people, but we are in the warm zone 


and there is a certain risk involved. That's part of 


the job. 


But I think that we acted with due regard in 


a sober fashion. I'm very happy. There is a lot to 


learn I'm sure, and you guys are probably going to 
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bring that out. But I think that everything -- I'm 


glad that Lieutenant D'Avila was there and the others 


that led us in the right direction, you know. So. 


That's it. 


MR. RADENBERG: Okay, thank you very much. 


Time is now 0711 hours. The interview is 


concluded. 


